

t „ E best 

t in to sixteen the course 
, cf rur riculum- ^ Whatever else is 

salons .h= “ P°"° — 

should be mamly ^ least Lab facultic s of obsetva- 
included. cl« ** ^ as cultiw""^ addcd from the first, 

necessarium. dexterity. sh be begun m the home. 

tion and ™ a " which should b ^8 of science or not, 

and rTboy -oes in serio^ make a hobby of some 

Whether a bo> & enC ouraged to 

i \A of ^ 

he should, . history. • contemplated, and 

deP After e sixteen, if - •^^^mmerdal career is desired, 

' if the best prepata ; '»» f ° r , c|assica l, but room should 
the education should still * » langua ges science and 

he made for special work . bent and destination of 

other subjects accordmS majority , whatever their aim 

the pupil- A s ? ' 8 or three hours to science teaching. 

may be, I wou'd g'™ '* „ ave not been able to begin 

On the other hand for a ( wou|d seck to give culture 

Latin and Greek befor ^ whe[) a boy is intended for a 

through modern subjec .. & : ’ f or a trade requiring a 

r’Til :f Ch chemis e ^,‘Twouid, after sixteen, specialise on 
knowledge of chci >, t kinp . care no t to neglect 

r th Vth e 

dropping of classics in such cases, and substitute Eng . h 
literature, French, and German. I have not menti 
mathematics, for this branch is common to a classical and a 
non-classical education, though it is exceedingly unwise to give 
mathematics too great a prominence, since “ for the majority o 
mankind a little of mathematics, even, goes a long way. 

There are many other details which will no doubt suggest 
themselves. I think, however, that the scheme which I have 
outlined has the merit of avoiding an over-crowded curriculum 
and mental distraction, for what we want above everything 
else in education is unity of aim and steadiness of view , 
humanism not cram. 





Drifted Apart. 

Bv Sarah Tytler. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mamma’s Little Girl. 

■kBriiig her to me, nurse. Let me see my little daughter 
my baby-girl. She will if she lives-God grant she may live- 
be her mother’s chosen companion and friend. You know- 
nurse, what poor Marie Antoinette said when she was remons- 
trated with for lamenting too bitterly over the death of a little 
daughter ? ” 

“ No, ma’am, I never heard tell ; but what I do know is that 
you are speaking too much, and exciting yourself. What will 
the doctor and Mr. Stanhope say if you are not so well to- 
morrow ? ” 

“ Oh ! but just let me tell you this. Some of the ladies or 
gentlemen in attendance on the Queen took it upon them to 
ask her why she mourned so much for a mere infant, and she 
answered, if the infant had lived she might have been her friend, 
almost her nearest and dearest friend, and, oh ! nurse, the time 
came when poor Marie Antoinette stood in sore need of friends. 

“ Now, ma’am, you stop talking, and 1 11 bring missie and let 
you have another look at her before you settle down for ) 0UI 
afternoon sleep.” .... 

Lured by this tempting bribe, Mrs. Stanhope ay ver > s 
among her pillows, trying even to control the lon g' n & ^ ° f 
expression in her bright hazel eyes, till the small bundte of 
cambric and lace was lifted from her dainty co 

eager arms stretched out for her. .... « she is such 

Then the mother began to coo over ret c 1 1 , hac j suc h 

a darling! Nurse, I don’t think the o ® ^ don ’t imagine 
dear, wee hands and feet. Boys are a > , I should 

tl >at I am not grateful for my boys, and P™ d of the 
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:f their father hac ' n ° enel - at ion, and to work 
haV£ beC r.°and h down to the g glad that myhttk 
name, and time comes. a ig dollb ly her mother s 

with him But a da “» , side . All her little joys 

•" h ' h , g ear When she is old 


•fV» him wneii *- n f a d au & 

'irl will have br « th u e p by her m ° th f’*? s ear . wnen sue i* oia 
’hild. She F°"J ed into her mo and cares> none can take 

ind sorrows a P mother ’s pleasu __ .j never leaves her 

snough to share 1 ^ ^ a daU ghter will, ^ not marry, and 

he h.ter«t in ] a|most wish she :» ^ ^ ^ 

iother 


I should not quite ;•••- . Je she wiu -v ” 

ue .he pet. But mar»e [ ° r *? nd wi ll distrust me, and hold 

Id age I cannot think her ^ am his mother-in-law, she 


she will be the stay 


mnot think her hus an mot her-in-law,” she 

, at arms length, just because I am 

tered the pathetic pro to . mor row— indeed, I am t 

•• Ma’am, yon <*■ ' be already . I must take the child 

re that you are not m a i ^ ^ sleep witho ut more 

authority peremptorily; and she at las, 

acted obedience from Stanhope, who 

The nurse was n * * rved in her sensitiveness, was 

^KeiC though happily no harm came of it, 

to thG SmaU maide b - f tCr 

r first few birthdays, in all those exquisite garments which so 
on grow unsuitable for a boy. No severe lines had to be 
awn for a girl. Her fair curls might still frame her little face, 
ich pretty quaint bonnets might be provided for her curly 
ad, and such dainty shoes for her dancing feet, as can onl> 
long for the briefest space to a masculine toilet. 

Mrs. Stanhope had a happy time all through the childhood 
Tessie (named Theresa, after her mother) ; one of those 
nes of unclouded affection and entire trust between parent 
id child to which mothers especially — fathers also, though, as 
rule, not so often or so piteously — are apt to look back with 
istful sadness, when the task of rearing their children ' s 

-complished, and the elders ought to be reaping the fruit of 
leir labour. 

Mrs^ Stanhope never wearied of Tessie, while she continued 
e ... a ^ I 116611 °f the nursery — of the household. It was a 
ive treat to the woman to be at liberty to devote herself t0 
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to have h f * 0 T ng - thc of the mother's hn for 11 ««, 
garden of the London square, or across th 1 ln ^’ rour, d the 
Stanhopes removed to a house in the suburbs ° ^ when the 

To hear Tessie lisp her prayers, to steal to h 
her asleep, were sacred duties and cherished • , COt to look a t 

not a greater holiday to Tessie than it was toT ?' Il Was 
be packed off by an autocratical doctor f or a ^ b L tanho P e to 
change to the sea-side. It was about as P '?li- °'' tW °’ s 
mother as to the child to have each other's™™ b t0 the 
troak or interruption, to pass the long summer 
sands, with no other resources than were summed u ' |n . 
wheel-barrow, spade, and pail a bit of needlework which Z 
rarely unfolded, and a book which was seldom opened. 

CHAPTER II. 

Miss Naismith’s Pupil— The Young Brands’ 
Playmate — Lennie’s Sister. 

It is an acknowledged fact that there is a stage of boyhood 
which does not recommend itself to the world at large. People 
have gone so far as to say that the hobble-de-hoy in his 
bashfulness, or bumptiousness, his raw-boned growth and 
mental ferment, remains truly adorable only to one person — his 
mother. It is not so generally admitted, but it is nevertheless 
true, that there is also a time in girls’ lives when, if not so 
aggressively offensive as boys, they are still far from doing 
themselves justice. Girls appear then under a misleading mask. 
They can be tiresome and troublesome, morbid and meddle 
some. They do not know what they want, and at the am 
time they are ready to quarrel with their natural guardians 
because these unhappy persons do not procure the i 
which the perverse maidens cannot so much as name. 

The mischief began in Tessie’s cue with ^ 
anxiety to secure for her every advantage u ><• . t Tess ; e ’ s 

could compass. There is not a word to be saic * 


- i nc rc la - ;; she S aw it, anu 

mistress, Miss Naismith. She did her ^ an exceedingly 

w ho among us can be said to do more. j n wb i c h the 

clever, thoroughly-trained student, in a b domestic 

'“Mlect comes first, and moral qual.t. «-»* 10 
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' ,u P mselves. Tessie, with 

jt v left to shift {or be en hers, with her 
iS t C ha t ought still to tQ) should have 

he nu ,,.~ - Miss Naismith to what hindere d it > 

nother as well as M modern * tf J^ m ents, honourable 
arcd better tha ^ unforeseen * felt prec luded from 
Unforeseen ** Stanhope’s part Naismith - S high standing, 
cruples on & , over ness of M aut hority should have 

nterfermg wit , , ht her nece <• y . , w ho had 


cruples on _ ^ ove rness of authority l 

lterfer !Then assured that her nec ‘ > Httle girl, who had 

r^ent. ^^ountof liberty hitherto. 


l ,iost parental suppor . amo unt of hberty m lerto 

sr -- -s * 


„ch Miss Nasmith her heart was wrung, felt 
Stives, Mrs. Stanhope, th«.g not interfere, she was 

able to do anyth.ng^^Sh^h knew he r own business best. 


able to do a "C? N aismith" new her own business best, 
iiged to suppose t ibly suffered from the reg.mcn 

if Tessie's health had pic P ' well as her mother, 

which she was Rested herWher,^ ^ Qr ^ 

,uld have interposed, a was n ot clearly evident, 

ished, but any physical n)Y ^ nervous system which 
was only the chl * J wever acute and wearing, is not 

Efered, and such su », Tessie was losing the 

.ays traced to oveistram and worry. was more 

eet, serene temper of the child. “ ed occa . 

« which would disappear 

len she was older, and wiser. Tessie querulous y 
,m a lesson, passionately protesting against an imposition 
lich she had provoked, childishly seeking to intrude 
esence where it was least desirable, could not be encoura & 
;ssie teasing, resentful or sulky, silly, whimpering, was no 
nger the bright docile plaything of former years. At t e 
>ttom of her heart Mrs. Stanhope loved her daughter as dear > 
ever, but she had not always patience with her and pleasure 
her at this transitional period of her existence. . 

At this crisis, it happened that Mr. Stanhope made unusua 
aims on his wife’s attention. He was a man of taste, wit 
obbies, one of which was the collection of rare old prints. A 
t once it occurred to him to edit a book on the subject, 1 
hich his wife, who had an artistic faculty, could aid him. b 
> as flattered by the suggestion, and soon entered with as linaC 
:n husiasm as he into the project. Before the pair were th 5 


engrossed Tessie used to be in the dr • 
lessons were finished, and she had u' f l ln§ ' room as S00n as u 
weekly half-holidays to spend apart fir! 1 a ^ Ustome d to have 
with her mother, in doing what the little a ir j ^ f aism 'th, and 
was practicable But now those precious ha h *’ When * 
noons of Tess.es came to a summary end hours a "d after- 
Mrs. Stanhope wanted each spare moment f u 
studies, or to accompany her husband to r her private 
favourable prints could be found. Tessie place where 

away with the information, “ Mother is m "mi C ° nstantl y sent 
darling," or “ Mother is going out with father V™? t0 ' night - 
school-room, and ask Miss Naismith to ler back to the 
self with the kitten, or to give you a 

run in next door to the Brands, the children there are 
badly mannered and their mother told me you might 1"°' 
when you wished somebody to play with you ” ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope determined to spend his holiday 
from his Government office in running over to the Continent 
to get a glimpse at some of the foreign collections of prints, 
while Tessie had been looking forward to the family’s annual 
visit to the seaside. Apart from that, she had been for some 
time allowed to nourish the hope of being taken over by her 
mother to Paris to see the splendour of its shops, and then 
transported to an enchanted region of cuckoo clocks, wooden 
t°y s . goats, and donkeys, and endless fairy tales in the Black 
forest. The father and mother had, in a measure, forgotten 
this programme. They agreed that it was impossible to drag 
Tessie about with them to museums and galleries, while she was 
getting too old to be left behind with her nurse in a foreign 
hotel. It was equally impossible to send her to the seaside, 
since Miss Naismith had her own plans, which could not be 
overturned. The boys were more easily disposed of at their 
tutor’s. The best thing would be to leave Tessie at home, where 
there was more than one trusty old servant. Luckily ( 

not a hot one for London, and Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope 

would make their trip as short as P oss,ble . Mrs Brand 
As soon as Tessie’s destination was set : - ^ ^ 

•s owed hersejf better-natured and 7n\ e are all fond of the 
Send Tessie in to me,” she begged, t ju late in 

c lld . and we are not going out of town j have 

aut umn. Tessie will be all right with my g** 
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the Crystal Palace, and 

^7^- Z:*^ :l °T n T pr^osa, was 

Ken'S'" ““““"Y'up in’ menS f 1 ^ "to tiling it a good one. 

K Tessie brightene J waS fain Mr . Stanhope 

broached, so < * »£ . li.tle , react io„ Mowed 

She altered he. P. f book wa s out , and , he Brands 

returned,"* J’hen Tessie « s h0 Holiday. Tessie was 

on ‘heir b Wk from their f * . wing .room than in her 

had come b . s Bran d s d ° ibility G f putting a 

There was no longer p£ople , particularly 

m to the intimacy between th ^ ^ ^ bcin g simply very 
St °u Brands were not quick The resu i t was that 

3S Tnolace and a trifle secon ■ ■ • companionS) with their 

Miss Naismith comp^med th a lishme nts. had a bad 

flimsy attainments and ho f what serious ambition and 

Hermindwas 

Their elder son was i vo un^er. -Leonard Stanhope 

well, but they had trouble u nth , he younge hearts of his 

other hand, this was the brother next her in years to whom she 
had been warmly attached. From the first she constituted 


CHAPTER III. 

The Gulph dug by Kindred Hands. 

Tessie’s slightly galled sense of inferiority played a small 
part in the silent division which was growing up between hei 
and her mother compared to the girl’s supposed grievance in 
i elation to her brother Lennie. She resented being left in die 
dark where the true story of his misdemeanours was concerned- 
She would not take them on trust, neither would she belief 
that her father and mother, who shrank from enlightening 

ricrVir - e Tu the r '^’ or at least must believe themselves in t 
nght, ,n the course they had pursued. She added to the' 
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suffering the sting of the consciousness tW 
turned against them, and was Driv l] an ° ther chil d had 
condemning their verdict. y criticising anc j 

From her father, always a somewhat „ 
his children, and thrown more than ^ to 

had just undergone, on the fellowshin ’ nf Z , m,Sery he 
sympathetic wife, Tessie was slipping awav mZ T' and 
without a sign, almost as if it \vere a mZ r and more ’ 
to her mother the alienation from her dauehte C ° UrSe ' BUt 
the last drop which her cup of sorrow could contai? TlT 
was no open breach between them • such a t t • 1 here 

even if Tessie had been much ’older, was' TYkel"^ 

« m as a that'o? the° *'„”*"*• $ ° ^ 

respects, as that of the Stanhopes. Mrs. Stanhope still 

showed herself solicitous on every essential point connected 

with Tessie’s welfare, still bore her daughter day and night on 

the mother’s bruised and well-nigh broken heart as when her 

little girl was the light of her eyes. Tessie did not dream of 

failing in respect to her mother, or of not showing due 

■consideration for her tastes and wishes ; simply the relations 

between them were strained to the utmost, the coldness was 

waxing chiller, the rift, hardly perceptible to begin with, 

was widening to a yawning chasm which nothing would 

fill up. 

It did not detract from the ominousness and perilousness of 
the position that poor Leonard Stanhope’s downfall had 
brought about a misunderstanding between the heads of the 
house, and their neighbours the Brands, which Tessie had 
declined to share. Allan Brand, one of the sons next door, 
had been from boyhood Leonard’s comrade, and Mr. and Mis. 
Stanhope had blamed him, not unnaturally, though as it proved 
unwarrantably, for having been privy to their son’s misbehaviour, 
for having gone so far with him on the road to ruin, on } 
stopping short when young Brand’s superior prudence or 
cunning had warned him what would be the disastrous en 
the course. But as for Tessie, she showed hersel more 
rebellious than she had yet been, in obstinate y re u " 
give up her brother Lennie-s friend, and ,n pro' « mg 
on her own account that she had grow n up 1 brother to 
Brands' family, that Allan was the same as 
Iter, and that she could not be expected to turn her 


u * 

„ 11CP her father and 

- ,, friend (') i“ st j5“nk!nd. Things had 

her oldest and d«; est „„.*«‘>" ab '* a ou ,hful exaggeration 
‘".her chose to * ' > a good deal Tessic and Allan 

"me to th« ^"oo, on the P* ° der stanhopes, was on 
and feverish exciter ^ of the ^ summ er mormng 

Brand, who, to h^ ^ Australia, wh Stanhope . It was to 

the eve of real distress to ^ AUan had made 

Mrs. Brand cam e red that T a registrar, prior 

n am her privately coul d not go with him. 

to P tds'sading soon as he had a home read, 

but he would pu ' . _ i — d — i. 


cr had recovered from her shock. 
When the unhappy m0 ‘“ er . her daughter, there passed 
dream to s and through the 


>r her. 


d wen” as in a dream to see ’ and through the 

fore her, all the “>> of to . d ay, but the innocent, 
stibule, not the Jessie ^ ^ folded in her 

conscious infant Mrs. St h P ^ M who had prattled 
ns with such joy and hop ^ opport unity. “ I want 

her and flown to he when the two were 

rmma,” had been her „ nothing j s nice without 

Darated for the briefest P - where the crue l 

“"T rtmtrSeT lin M go, mamma wi.l take it 
W Tessle had lived to count her mother her enemy, 
j <- n scheme to deceive and betray her. 

Tessie was in the act of arranging some flowers * 

ether entered the drawing-room. She was not of t 
nseness and coarser fibre of her friends, the Bran g • 
er little pale face grew paler, her large eyes grew laiget, 
e stopped in startled consternation, her trembling han s s 
11 of red and white carnations. 

“How could you do it, Tessie?” asked Mrs. Stanhope, 11 
w, dull tones, the very restraint of which was singu a1 ^ 
ipressive. She made no charge, merely left the inference 
it to the heart of the hearer — if she had a heart. ‘ 

:>uld you treat your father and me so? We have 11 
eserved it at your hands.” 

Tessie understood her 

it X 7 


' vui 11CU IVJ j, 

essie understood her on the instant, and stood at bay 
Wu proposed to disgrace yourself, and to humble llS . ,» 
dust, as if your brother had not done that sufficient >- 
on Mrs. Stanhope in those terribly subdued, i nter 
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tones, “you could degrade yourself to th, i , 

Allan Brand.” 7 t0 the leve * of a lad like 

On that Tessie flamed up. “ I w jp not . 

Allan,” she cried. " He was Lennie's friend T' against 
what you will to separate us now that ' You ma y do 
that we care for each other ; you and hthT f ° Und ° Ut 
my room or take me away but I will r . ma y lo ,ck me in 
“You may be ashamed of yourself for P , 

nonsense,” said Mrs, Stanhope, with sharp sco What^ri 
is locked up nowadays, however infatuated and disobedient sh 
may have been. And as to giving any one up, you have b en 
willing not only to give up your father and mother, but to 
commit an outrage on all filial reverence and natural affection 
You have consented to be guilty of a grievous offence against 
honour and duty, to live under our roof and act a lie ! you, our 
child, oui daughter ! like any poor, low, ignorant girl, any base, 
unworthy woman.” 

Worn out by the force she had put upon herself and by the 
violence of her emotion poor Mrs. Stanhope sat down, covered 
her face with her hands, and gave way to a torrent of weeping, 
over the culprit who had not wept for herself. The next 
moment the mother felt her gown plucked as she had not felt it 
for many a year, and something in the childish action broke 
down the barrier of her just resentment, and thrilled her with a 
revival of a mother’s pitying tenderness. 

“ Mother,” said a troubled voice, “ don’t cry, you must not 
take anything I have said or done so much to heart ; I did not 
think you would have minded like this. If I had guessed I 
would not have consented to deceive you. I cannot give up 
Allan, for that would be to be false and faithless, but I will not 
see him again before he sails, if you and father forbid it. Wc 
are young, we can wait,” murmured Tessie, brokenly and shame- 
facedly. _ „ 

“And we are old, you will not have to wait long, 

responded Mrs. Stanhope with a groan. 

“ If you will trust me again,” pled Tessie, wistfully, “ l sha 
do nothing more without your knowledge. I did not t lin O 
would have cared so much ; I did not know that \ on 

me in this way.” , , ..... • i >» 

“ Not know that I cared for my own child, my htt * • 

cried Mrs. Stanhope, bewildered and heart-stric 'en. 
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blame Tessie ; I must 

, have been more should not have lost my 

fivpre m« st lia „.i ie rly mother, 

have been an unm e ry had come just in 

daughter.” t lost. The c w0 rds following on the 

but all waS nim ous self-accu £ ^ rock of Jessie’s 

time. The .na^- ^ shattered J though she had 

mother’s agon) ’ - j , va s fai ^ learned by that mother 
impenitence. . ]y[uch had an d delightful task 

been fflis,c a J hat would have been 3 k w hen sympathy and 
and daughter ^ >t was u^ 1 r* ^ deal had to be 

ta 5£Th5ti no ™ to concede. The 

conceded. wWch « of the Brands as convenient 

Stanhopes had availed them accept them, now, as 

neighbours, and were c^emne^ ^ ^ thankful ^ they 
friends and family ^ people . The husband and 

were no worse than vei> the i r inclinations, and 

wife had allowed thems 1 S awaken and discover 

ictTcssiegofor, e me e andjhey d ^ of recall . 

that she was gone, > Brand as a future son-in- 

^^"^t^t^ealcotwithouMveaith 
,1 !hiL or hope of distinction in any way, just because 
rrlot; an°d kindly in spite of the fact that in his love 
for Tessie, and dread of losing her, he had tempted hei 
dishonest and cruel. 

Mrs. Stanhope had in time to send away her only daughter 
to the Antipodes, and acknowledge that it was better so, or 
distance, like death itself, softens every asperity and prevents 
many a harsh contrast and jarring discord. Even in the com- 
pensation which was left her in the prospect that a child o 
Tessie’s might be sent home to her, to be to the grandmother 
what the mother might have been, there mingled an abashed 
and rueful element. 


“ Be Good : or 

nursery ethics. 

By T. g. Roofer, H.M.I. 


Winter was drawing off. All life that had survived felt the 
genial influence of returning spring and the sun’s warmer rays 
Buds were swelling, birds were building, and boys and girls were 
as lively as lambs. What a place to play in is a great barn ! 
High above the floor, up in the rafters, my father had erected a 
stage to carry his hay. My brothers loved to climb up in order 
to plunge down from that height headlong into the straw below. 
This game was at its height. We had no thought of yesterday 
or the morrow. For us time past and time to come were 
condensed into one Now. Though only four years old I was 
playing with the rest. I to'o climbed up the tall ladder, sat 
myself astride of a sheaf of straw, and proceeded to ride to the 
bottom. “ Stop,” cried my eldest brother, “ or you will kill 
yourself.” Too late ! I had started ! Now my brothers had 
a knack of guiding their straw horses which was quite beyond 
my tender years. During the plunge they could by a little 
management steer themselves clear of the edge of a sheep-pen 
which projected a little in their course. But I ! A crack 1 A 
cry ! The straw flew one way and the rider the other thump on 
to the solid floor ! For a moment my brothers stood silent and 
aghast. Then they called to me “Get up,” ‘‘Speak.’ A1 m vain. 
I neither moved nor opened my eyes. Ah, see, ie is ee 
they cry. One of them called loudly to my g«ndfate ' 
father who were working near. They hurrie up an 
lying where I fell, with blood pouring iom c ’ j 

cheeks as white as chalk. My grandfather picked m up. I 

hung over his arm lifeless and while 

me to my mother, and long 1 ia y 1 


